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PREFACE.” 


OMERIGE 


» 


Unaccusromnn to. before the. public through 


the medium of the press, it was with 


pled with the wishes of my friends to publish this dis- 


COUR. 


But, I am persuaded, the same candour and liberality 


two or three trifling alterations. Happy should I have 


been not to say any thing which might in the Jeast appear 
_ to detract from the excellencies of my General Baptist 


brethren. I am only solicitous to sce them as respectable 
for their learning, as for their liberality, and, perbaps, 


_ wpparalicled love of free discussion. But here it may 
‘be necessary to state, that by the terms learning ‘ind 
earned, as used in this discourse, I 40° not’ mean thar 
_ every minister of the gospel, in order to be useful, must 
_ wecessarily be a profound metaphysician and philologist, 
_ anda complete master of the whole circle of moral and’ 
 Batural philosophy... Yet I do apprebend there is.a.deily 


necessity for all ministers to acquire some 
of the of which would 
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which induced them to excuse its defects when delivered 
will accompany them in its perusal. Il haye made only 
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promote habits of correct thinking, and afford facility in 
the illustration even of divine truth. 

| Surely every public teacher should possess an accurate 
knowledge of his vernacular tongue; but this he probably 
cannot obtain without some acquaintance with the 
= | dead languages. It is clesirable that all Christian minis- 
hs térs should be able to consult, at least occasionally, those 
languages in which the scriptures were originally written. 
. The time has been when theGeteral Baptists had among 
3 them a Gale, a Foster, 2 Burroughs, and a Bulkley ' 
May their loss be abundantly supplied! And that we 
may always have a succession of preachers respectable at 
once for their virtues and their talents, if the sincere 
wish and ardent prayer of the 


AUTHOR. 
Hackney Wick, | | 
| June 19, 1610. | 
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hedge, dnd. complete ‘felicity; as darkness on 
the contrary is used to expréssia: state igno- 


bas “~tded su. oft” 


ia 


a3 ,bhow oft of | | i 


may see your good, Works, .and. glovify your 
3 Father who is An 14 | 


appled»both persons: and: things. Itfre> 
quently denotes knowledge, . universal . 


rance, «vice, atid: misery!) By! the beautiful 
inetaphor of: light the’ Deity himself is some« 
times represented) **God.is light, andin him 
is». «darkness ati ally is? the ‘fatlier of 
hghts;’ the great source whence the whole uni- 
verse‘ of intelligent beings derive all theirknow- 
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With peculiar propriety is the same term ap- 


plied to him also, who is “the brightness of his 
Father's glory, and the express image of his 
person.” He is styled, “the true light,” and 
“the light of men.” “Iam,” said Jesus, on 
one occasion, “the light ef the world.” The 

same illustrious appellation he gives to his dis- 
ciples also, in the words immediately preceding 
our text. The glory which he had received of 
his Father he gave unto them ; the light which 


he came to communicate to the world, was to 


be reflected upon it in a distinguished manner 


through their instrumentality. But whether. 


men universally were more or less enlightened 
about the time our Lord entered on his public 
ministry than at any prior period, I will not 


take upon me to affirm: all accounts, however, - 


agree in stating, that there was then a general 
depravity of manners; that every species of 
vice was unblushingly committed, while super- 
stition of the grossest kind enslaved and debas- 
ed the human mind. 


Such being the state of mankind, was it not 


necessary that the sun of righteousness should 
arise to dispel the shades of ignorance, and 
pour the light of truth on the rational world ; 
to reform the vicious, to encourage the de- 
sponding, to strengthen the weak, confirm the 
virtuous, and to raise men to the highest pitch 
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of moral excellency? No designs inferior to 
these were indulged by Jesus Christ, and he 
wished to implant in the breasts of his disciples 
the same noble and generous feelings as those 
by which he was actuated. He saw his country 
enslaved by ignorance and vice, and like a ge- 
nuine patriot deplored its wretchedness. But 
his philanthropy acknowledged no other boun- 
daries than those of the whole habitable globe; 
and wherever there were men, there he desired 
the light of his gospel might shed its benign 
influence. He chose his ministers to dissemi- 
nate that knowledge, and to offer those motives 
to holiness which might promote the social 
happiness, and secure the eternal salvation of 
all. But the charge which our Lord gave to 
his disciples to let ‘their light shine before 
men,” was at first, and still continues to be ap- 
plicable to all Christians. 

The ministers of the gospel were placed as 
lights in the moral firmament. But as they 
were raised to this distinguished honor by su- 
pernatural endowments, and the instructions of 
their master, so those whom they were instru- 
mental in turning from ignorance and vice, to 
knowledge and virtue, became also the children 
of the light and of the day. The apostle Paul, 


in writing to the Ephesians, says, “For ye were 


sometimes darkness, but now are ye light in the 
B 2 | 
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Lotd: walk as children of the light.” And to 
the Philippians he says, ‘‘ Do all things without 
murmurings and disputings, that ye may be 
blameless and harmless the sons of God, with- 
out rebuke, in the midst of a crooked and per- 
verse nation,. among whom ye shine as lights 
in the world.” 

If we reflect on the situations in which the 
primitive Christians were placed, we may casily 
imagine how they could’ shine on the moral 
world, with a splendor resembling that of the 
sun, moon, and stars in the natural world. 

On whatever side they turned, there was 
scarcely any thing but darkness and doubt, 
vice and misery. Superstition had debased the 
mind, avarice had steeled the heart, the cruel- 


‘ties of war had brutalized the feelings, pride, 


ambition, and insatiable lusts had become 
the leading passions of the human heart. To 
these dangerous principles and practices were 
now opposed the sublime and ennobling virtues 
of the disciples of Jesus; and so powerfully 
must their conduct have interested almost every, 
beholder, that even those who were disposed at 
first to reproach them for their ignorance, and 
to despise their rigid virtues, could scarcely 
fail at last of secretly admiring, if they did not 
openly ackhowleage, the of their 


lives. 
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Men habituated to indulge without restraint 
in the gratification of all their lawless appetites 


anc passions, must have looked with astonish- 


nent on those Who were so temperate in their 
enjoyments; so modest and instructive in their 
; so sincere, virtuous, and pious 
in their lives; so charitable in their judgment; 
Te bencvolent i in their actions, as were the first 
converts of Christianity. Such men must In- 
deed have been like ‘a city set on a hill which 
could not be hid.” No effort beyond the sim- 
ple practice of such virtues, and the cultivation 
of such dispositions, could fiave beén necessary 
to render them conspicuous, Nor could any 
thing be farther from the wishes of Jesus Christ 
than that his disciples should make a parade of 
their religion. He has expressly told us, in this 
very sermon of which our text is a part, that 
every act of Virtue and piety performed before 
men to be seen of them, from a supreme regard 
to their approbation, is altogether | fruitless. 
Of those who are influenced by no motive su- 
perior to human applause, he hds positively de- 
clared, that they have no reward to expect of 
their Father who is in heaven. — 

A conduct procéeding from a motive so ex- 
ceedingly mean, is altogether incompatible with 
tlie venuine dictates of rev elation and the spirit 


of te Lord Jésus. 
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Actuated by the most exalted principles of 
virtue and piety, he preferred retiring to some 
solitary situation to pour forth his desires to 
God, unobserved even by his beloved disciples, 
to any vain-glorious display of superior sanctity 
or ardency of devotion. In public he made no © 
unnecessary exhibition of his miraculous 
pewers; but sought the objects of distress, re- 
lieved them, and then withdrew, lest in their 
gratitude to him they should overlook that in- 
dulgent and merciful Being by whose power he 
had acted. 

His most anxious desire was to glorify his 
heavenly Father, by doing good to the bodies 
and minds of mankind. Such was the conduct 
of our master, and such, therefore, ought sure- 
ly to be that of all his followers. 

No real Christian can ever have been an un- . 
important character in the world; for however 
small his stock of knowledge, however retired 
his virtues, and however limited his sphere of 
action, he must necessarily have cast some 
faint rays of light on those around him. Every 
Christian has it still in his power to glorify his 
Maker, by letting his light shine freely, but 
without ostentation, on the ignorant and the 
vicious. Men are not yet so far improved as 
mot to need instruction; nor are Christian 
knowledge and virtue mere empty names, or of 
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Our most ardent wish, our noblest ambition, 
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less importance than in the days of the apostles. 


should be to do good in the bosom of society. | 

He who thinks he shall serve God best by a 
total abstraction from the world, forgets the 
great ends of his creation, and casts a reflection 
on the religion of Jesus. Our Lord has painted 
in glowing colours the criminality of burying 
our talents. It is, therefore, the indispensible 


- duty of every Christian, to strive by meekness 


and patience; by temperance and chastity ; 
by zeal and benevolence ; by virtue and piety, 
to induce others to glorify God, both by the 
homage of their lips, and the obedience of their 
lives. 

But I would now proceed to observe that 
our beloved master’s charge to his disciples, 
‘“‘to let their light shine before men,” wasina _ | 
particular manner applicable to the apostles. | 


Upon them was imposed the arduous task of 
spreading throughout the world the glad tid- 
ings of salvation. By the promulgation of 


Christianity were the best interests of mankind ) ; 
to be promoted. And a religion, at once so Gg 
simple in its nature, and yet so comprehensive : f 
in it designs, so pure in its precepts, so benevo- | ; 


lent in its spirit, so consolatory in its promises, 
so glorious in its discoveries, must surely have 
required more than ordinary qualifications in 
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the “apesile To ‘his epistles to ‘Timo- 
th atid” Titi, insists” ‘on the ‘following 
. Gualifitations attiong hess,” ‘as 
Ble tir’ ‘that’ ‘he’ “bine 
contentious, not covebous; one whé was well. | 
spoken’ oF by those who Were without, 
shouted ‘Preach’ tlie word, “be Ghstagt i in “season, 
out’ of" “season, ‘reprove,. rebuke,” exhort, 
alt long in’ all things beiig 
pattetn of pood works* in doctrine shewme un- 


gravity, snterity, and sdtind 


speech,” tot be ‘Flow 
men filve Beth? Whe siitdtily 4 
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overcathe the ‘prejudices, ‘and 
‘Passions of their hearers.’ "But had! the 


nid¥al Characters ‘of the apostles even mote 
_excellent than they” were, they would have dot 
But Tittle {owards the of the world, 

Rail it ‘been for the sipernatural 
whieh W to. them, With 
i Miraculous” | powers Ceased. 

Bat fh ‘dia powers weld confined to the 
theif influence hath descended to 


us. and their will ‘extend. to all’ Rare 


pottanee, acknowledge our ‘obligations, as rit far 


as 


opitiféns ty thé Most éffectinal méans, ‘ace. 
coniplishing this Pighity desirable Object: ‘but 


much to ‘Wish one shodld a ace 
Dita > 3} 
quiescean their 6 inion, upon this’ or any ‘other. 
stitiject,” without on ts truth. 
nitye pre sents by the honour 


petiods: “We feer Fejoice ‘ih’ them now; 
and’ Th ‘até sensiblé ‘of their 


to transmit” ‘to posterity 
invpaired. We’ ‘hay, pethaps, “Giffer’ in ‘our 


rejoice am addtéssing a people who possess | 
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ing and perpetuating our cause as General Bap- 
tists. I would, therefore, observe, Ist, That 
mn order to the proper discharge of the duties of 
the Christian ministry, literary, as well as mo- 
ral qualifications, are necessary. | 


I would not be. understood to mean, that no 
one but he who is a great classical scholar, ora __ 


complete master of ancient and modern litera- 
ture, is competent to instruct mankind in the 
plain truths of the gospel. It is, we are fully 
persuaded, an indisputable fact, that a man of 
acknowledged worth, possessing little informa- 
tion besides what he has drawn from reading 
the Old and New Testament, may, in many 
situations, be incomparably more useful than 


' the most profound scholar. To insist on the 


contrary, were to manifest unwarrantable ig- 
norance and prejudice. An unlettered mini- 


those of his hearers, and his language, in 


general, such as to inform and to please them, 


without confounding their understandings. 

There are thousands whose ears would not 
be offended by all the grammatical errors and 
inelegancies of which a preacher could be guil- 
ty; who would think lightly of the man that 
used language which “played round the head 
but came not near the heart.” In order to im- 
part instruction to the illiterate it must be 


ster’s habits of thinking are more analogous to 
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couched in language not only capable of being 
understood, but also easily comprehended. 


The disciples of John were commanded to tell 
him, as one of the most striking proofs of Jesus 
being the Christ, that ‘‘the poor had the gospel 
preached unto them.” Our master was, indeed, 
eminently the minister of the poor. And I con- 
ceive it constitutes one of the greatest glories 
of Christianity, that its truths are level to the 
capacities of men in the lowest stations of life, 
if their minds be not wholly uninformed. It is 
not a religion fitted for savages, but for men 
in civilized life, for those who have been accus- 
tomed to some reflection, and for those who 
are capable of judging of the force of moral 
evidence. It were in vain to offer to beings a 
religion which appeals to their reason, if they 
be incapable of reasoning on its nature and de- 
sign. But I scruple not to affirm, that the reflect- 
ing plowman and the mechanic in this king- 
dom, are fully competent to judge of the lead- 
ing truths of Christianity when fairly proposed 
to them. And as these two classes comprehend 
a highly important and decided majority of 
British population, their religious instruction is 
an object of the highest importance. But who 
would contend, that, limited as instruction has 
hitherto been, great erudition is needed to 
impress on such persons the value of truth and 
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Togical’ correctness, and nictaphy ‘sical 
reasoning, +althongh highly useful, and ‘indis- 
pensibly hecessary in some situations, may, 
among the poor and illiterate, excite the vacant 
gaze of admiration, while they leave the judg. 
ment ‘uninformed and the heart unimproved. 

Yet admitting these remarks are founded in 
truth, will it follow ‘that in no ‘situation ‘can 
literary qualifications be n necessary, if ministers 
be but men of solid sense, strict integrity, and 
unblemished | virtue ? “Surely not. would 

_2dly, That the quali fications ‘of € ever ery 
“minister should bear a ‘Telation, not ‘only 
to the situation in which he is placed, but also 


to the times in which he lives. ' 
‘Were the human mifid to remain 
this remark would be needless ; : for it is evident 
that: when once a suitable mode of imparting 
instruction was discovered, it might in suc 
circumstances be. perpetuated with propriety. q 
3 | But ye must all know, that what is of the 
greatest utility at one period, is at another de- 

Spised 5 ‘that a serinon, if delivered to one con- 
gregation may be productive of much good, 


and yet prove almost useless if delivered to 


i309 


nother. 
“The plain uipolished style of preaching com- 
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adopted by ininiatons 
has had ‘it uses, and those uses: have been: nei- 


_ ther few horsmall. won isbieiop. ylenoite cals 


must. assert)» without: intending the 
least offence, that, ‘however! useful it) maychave 
bees; it is become much» lessiso! 


and -deverature .arei» vending 
strides im the. world ;«butiin no country. is their 
progress equal to whatvit sis iin this kingdom: 
We live: in times! of greaterimental cultivation, | 
than the annals. of historyevereconded. «The 
enlightened and philanthropic are now desirous 
of imparting to: the »poor,;) not anly the simpid 


gratificatiqns of -animal still 


nobler pleasures of the understanding: « We 
can searcely' go\into a large; townj:or even a 
small village, but! weofind: a school's: already 
established, or about to be established, for the 
education of the poor.) Aind» trust, we may! 
confidently:hope, ‘that im the course! of few: 
years no ‘person in Great Britain: will, unless: 
‘Temain of | reading: his: 

can reflection this: 
without experiencia the most delightful 
tions?) None surely but the vicious, thé tyranni-: 
cal,’ and the misanthropic!) But we;! my: brethn 
ren, as Baptists, and: Baptist ministers; ishduld: 
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not only rejoice that there are exertions using 
for the universal diffusion of knowledge; but 


also seriously consider how we ought to act, _ 


that we may stand on some common level with 
the ministers of other denominations. 3 asl 

In no country do the interests of so many 
depend upon mental cultivation as in England. 
We may, therefore, rest assured, that if more 
active and efficient means are adopted than 
there have ever before been, for the instruction 
of the poor, the rich will also feel the necessity 
_of procuring every possible mental accomplish- 
ment for their children. Hence it must surely 
be evident, that the ministers of the gospel in 
‘this age, ought above all men to possess li- 
terary qualifications. 

In almost every country, and under every 
form of religion, it has been thought necessary 
that public instructors should not only be equal, 
but superior to their hearers, in point of infor- 
mation. The necessity for this superiority is 
too manifest to need explanation ; and we see our 
fellow. Christians of nearly every denomination, 
giving their ministers an education well suited, 
in connection with moral excellency, to render 
them not only tolerable in their public minis- 


trations, but also highly deserving the attention _ q 


of the scholar, as well as the peasant and the 


mechanic. The different Calvinistic bodies — 
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have, I believe, at this time, more than a hun- 
dred young men training up for the ministry ; 
while we, I am sorry to say it, have but two! — 
In addition to the above large number of stu- 
4 dents, a grammar school has been established 
i by those active professors, that boys may learn 
what many young men have hitherto, at too 
late a period, had to acquire. Hence it appears 
they have not yet obtained a sufficient number 
__ _ of ministers to supply all their churches, and 
___ that they are determined to avail themselves of 
every advantage which promises the attain- 
4 ment of so desirable an object. 
j An impartial observer might well be astonish- 
q ed at the vigorous measures adopted *by the 
Calvinists and other denominations, and the 
5 apparent apathy of the General Baptists. Why. 
a he might be ready to ask, does this difference 

exist ? | 

Are the latter ali so indifferent to the charms 

of literature and correct reasoning, that the 
& ebullitions of an unlettered mind are more 
__—_—_ grateful to them? Are they so destitute of zeal, 
or deficient in the means of procuring a liberal ea 
___ education for their ministers, that they will not i 
4 exert themselves for a purpose so highly im- = 
portant and indispensibly necessary? ie 
finally, do they suppose that human learning 
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+ tends rather to impede than facilitate the pro- 
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gress of truth? In» reply ita: csuch. inquiries ;it 
might:be proper to state:-it has long been: a 
prevailing opinion among the Genetal, Baptists, 
that he who understands the gospel may: preach 
it): Thisis asentiment whiclr it:is:to:be hoped | 
they will ever maintain, and, 1 trust, -it) avill 


| m0t be saying too much, when I assert, they 


havei done “as much -or more than othet 
for the cause of -¢ivil and religions liber: 
Many of them their: day been 
burning and shining liglits.. They. have ever 
‘friendly to free discussion, they, have al- 
ways shewn themselyés superior to that ridin 
culous! prejudice which: would, still,. even’ in 
many Uissepting congregations, be dtemedia 
sufficient reason for not allowmg a person 0 
preach ; that, he was only.a layman, or had-not 
on ‘a'sable habiliment. They have beenias 4 
--bofly, the determined enemies of priestly domis 
nation, ‘They have acknowledged acted 
upon the principle, that every man ought to 
jidge for himseif.. “There may liave been indi- 
vidwal- exceptions to these. chara¢teristics, of 
thém as a denomination, and is yet une 
doabtedly ample scope for the increase of their 
liberality: May it daily become cons 
nother reason the: General’ 
havé fot had'a-learned ministry, .is,. That some 
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of them have thought’ it inlawful to receive 
Stipend for preacliiig. They have, therefore, 
uitited the two characters of ministets ‘atid 
tradesmen, or farmers. They éndeavétited 
to prove, that having freely teceived ‘tHe bless- 
ings of the gospel, they were willifig ds freely 
to impart them to others: And I d6 cotictive 
there are some advantages arising from the 
union of two characters, which fh their tiattite 
appear so opposite. But it remains #6 be 
sidered, whether the disadVantages of this 


union do not greatly preponderate. 
In the first place, it is certain that he who is 


six days, or the greater part of thetii, closely 
engaged in busitiess, canfiot attend to the cul: 
tivation of his mind. This some of the most 
respectable of our pteactiers have acknowledged 
anid déplored. On thé other hand, it is 
denied, that those who do thus devote theit 
time to busifiess; may be wseful, and, in somé 
situations, the most iisefiil of ail preachers. 

The mind may be actively engaged 
> labour, off thie great traths of Chyvigs 
timnity; and those who dave but just teft the 
field or the mawefactery, fitay strikingly deliver 
many plain truths plata hearers: But afl 
are not plain hearers now ; or, in other words, 
| all. are not ignorant. Sitiplicity’ of martier, 
of heart, fiiy invine the few 
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who-are acquainted with such excellent quali- 
fications in a.minister; but.itis talent improved 
by education, that most powerfully attracts the 
many. . This.I.think is evident, because even 
those whose, orthodoxy is not suspected, and 
whose usual mode.of preaching is most accept- 
able to the generality of mankind, do not rely 
alone upon. plainness of style, and virtuous de- 
portment.. They prudently avail themselves of 
almost:every advantage which the widely ex- 
tended field of literature offers them, to qualify 
themselves for the Christian ministry. They 
stuidy the scriptures in their original languages, 
to. become. jacquainted with their idioms and 
particular phraseology. Natural, political, and 
ecclesiastical history ; laws, civil and religious; 
customs, modes of dress, and habits of think- 
ing, most’ prevalent among the ancients ; | all 
become the subjects of their..investigation, and 
all. of them,.are made. to subserve the great pur- 
poses of illustrating and recommending divine 
truth. But is.it possible that General Baptist 
ministers engaged in business can avail’ them- 
selves.of.these advantages? And that they are 
advantages, surely will not be denied, except it 
be still contended, that “ themo- 
ther.of Devotion.” 
dly,, To insure the his. 3a 
Ministey. ought frequently, to yisit his hearers. Al- 
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most every reflecting person who attends on 


public worship, will hear some things which he 


cannot fully understand ; or will in the course 
of his serious reading and devout meditation, 
have difficulties occur to his mind which none 


but his public instructor can so well explain ; 


but he is prevented from receiving an explana- 
tion, because his teacher is engaged in business. 
The catechising of children is of great utility ; ; 
but this requires much time anddabour. — 
The diffident should be privately encouraged, 
the indolent aroused, the impetuous restrained. 


In a word, the young néed instruction; the 


mature, advice; the aged and afflicted, conso- 
lation. But how few General Baptist preachers 
can find time to attend to these ministerial 


duties! 
- $dly, Biblical criticism has now arrived at a 


height unparalleled in any age of the Christian’ 


dispensation ; and has conferred obligations on 
us which demand our warmest ackilbwieaies 


ments of gratitude. 

’ The great discoveries which have been made 
of interpolations and false readings in the sacred 
scriptures, are highly favourable to those views 


of truth which we entertain. But shall General’ 
Baptist ministers be the only persons who are’ 
not desirous of having it in their power to know 


how far criticism is just, or properly to appre- 
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ciate its value? Shall we for ever remain idle 


spectators of the labours of others who are 
striving to free the gospel from those obscuri- 
ties and apparent inconsistences which have so 
long impeded its progress among some of the 
most enlightened of mankind? Shall we feel 
no holy ambition to share jn the hovour of hav- 
ing removed from Christianity those appen- 
dages which have cast a veil over the divine 
character; and thereby placed a stumbling 
block in the way. of those who were inclined to 
believe what was not repugnant to reason, and 
repulsive to the best feelings of the human 
heart. | 

In a word, shall we give qur opponents all 


the vantage ground? For it ought to be re- 
membered, that, in proportion as our reputed 


orthodox brethren increase, the number of well- 
educated ministers, in such proportion will our 
views, be canvassed, and represented as unscrip- 
tural. We ought then surely to be well pre- 
pared to defend the cause we haye espoused. 
But perhaps i will be said in answer to what 
has been urged—That youdo not wish your 
ministers to lead a life of indolence, make a 
trade of religion, or assume any consequence to 


themselves ag.an order distinct from their 


brethren, 
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world, were, nevertheless, pdor unlearned meh, 
and, therefore, it is unnecessary to have learned 
ministers now: that you lave few congreéga- 
tions capable of supporting a preacher : and 
lastly, that you have already an institution for 
the education of young men! 

In reply to these objections, Which are pro- 
bably almost the only ones that can be made, 
I would freely acknowledge, that, an educa- 
tion which should make ministers forget their 
calling, or that they are the servants of their 
brethren, is sincerely to be deprecated. The 
distinctions which have so long obtained in the 
Christian, as well as in the heathen, world, be- 
tween the clergy and the laity, ought no longer 
to exist; or rather, ought never to have existed. 
But it is denied, that he who spends ‘all his 
time in the acquisition and dissemination of 
knowlege, can be an indolent man. Nor is it 
ingenuous to conclude, that a man of learning 
must necessarily be a pedant, or that he who 
devotes his whole life to the duties of the 
Christian ministry, must infallibly be an’ over- 
bearing priest ! With respect to the apostles 
being poor unlearned men, I would observe: 

ist. That Christ himself being poor, it was 
with propriety he chose his ministers ‘from: 
among the unlearned poor. 

‘He probably foresaw it would be dangerous to 
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the cause of truth, if it could ever be supposed 


the doctrines which either he or his apostles : 


taught were the productions of scholars or 


politicians:—if it could ever be objected against 


his religion, that it owed its triumphs to the 
splendour of literature, or the favor of the rich. 
Nor does it appear uncandid to say, the opulent 
Jews were too indolent, and the learned Phari- 
sees too unprincipled and fastidious, to have 
been selecied, with safety, to sustain the ministe- 
rial character in the kingdom of Christ. They 
probably would not have condescended suffici- 
ently to the weaknesses and prejudices of the 


illiterate, but have expected an implicit confi- 


dence to be placed in all their assertions ; than 
which nothing could have been more opposite 
to the spirit of Christ. 


those privations, hardships, and labours, to 
which Jesus knew his apostles must necessarily 
be exposed. He had nothing to promise the 


rich, which could flatter their vanity, suit their 


delicacy, or gratify their luxurious appetites. 


Relying alone on the bounty of heaven, and the | 
benevolence of the pious, he knew not from 
day to day where he should find sustenance, or 


at night where he should lay his head. Such a 


leader, could ‘not in the very nature of things, 
have been acceptable to. men ‘accustomed te 


‘ @2dly. The poor were best qualified to endure 
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unrestrained indulgence. But the fishermen of | 


Gallilee, were fitted to sustain abit and 
fen. did experience many. 
They, in all things, 
as the ministers of God; \“ in much patience, in 
afflictions, in necessities, in distresses, in stripes, 
in imprisonments, by. danger im tumults,. in 
labours, in watchings, and in fastings.” 
would observe, |... 
$dly.,. That the gift of the Holy Spirit ®. the 
day of pentecost, rendered them, with: their 
previous qualifications, fully competent. to un- 
dertake the work of the ministry... Their mode 
of life, and habits of thinking, were admirably 
adapted for spreading the gospel among. the. 
poor in the land of Judea. But by the gift of 
tongues, they were enabled to extend their la- 
bours among the rich, and the learned of distant 


countries. And of all the miracles performed. 


by our Lord, none, perhaps, was of greater im- 
portance, or a more convincing proof of the 


divine origin of Christianity, than the power 
bestowed on the apostles of speaking unknown 
languages. Other miracles were. temporary, 
but this was a standing one. It isnot, therefore, . 


correct to represent them as being the same ig- 


norant men they were while fishermen. I would 


not say that by the gift of, tongues, they were 


rendered. profound scholars, but they were. 
thereby freed from. a task which now requires. 
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qany years to accomplish. And altheugh they 
might not (as it is by some contended) write 
those languages with grammatical correctness; 
yet, their knowledge of them subserved all the 
gveat purposes of communicating truth, and of 
“turning many from darkness to light.” They 
were therefore learned in the best sense of the 
word. Butwe have now to study their charac- 
ter, to discover their reasons for their conduct 
im various circumstances, and toe learn what 
 wese the prevalent opimions, manners and vices 
of the people, to whom ieey carta the glad 
tidings of salvation. 

Besides, there could hardly be two opinions 
during the lives of the apostles, of what they 
taught; or, if there were, they might soon be 
adjusted by an appeal to the writers themselves. 
This, indeed, was the fact, and hence several 
of the epistles of Paul. 

These advantages we do not enjoy ; nor can 
we sometimes arrive at truth, but by the most 
laborious researches; and even after using the 
best possible means for ascertaining the reab 
meaning of some parts of the sacred writings, 
the most profound scholars differ in their con- 
clysions. The difficulty ought not to prevent, 
but to increase our exertions. 
With respect to the apostle Paul, I would 


observe, that he made an important use of his 


classical learning, whenever an opportunity 
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presented itself. He shewed the learned Atheni- 
ans that he understood the writings of their poets, 
and availed himself of that knowledge to’enforce 
on them the truths of the gospel. 

Upon the whole then, it appears the apostles 
enjoyed advantages, independentf the power 
of working miracles, which we cannot obtain 
by the most laborious study. There can, there- 
| fore, be no just argument deduced from their 

character against a well educated ministry. 
In answer to the objections, that we have but 
few congregations capable of supporting a | 
preacher; it may be observed,—That the want | 
of learned ministers is the principal, if not the 
sole cause of this difficulty. Why, it may be 
asked, have we not.as. opulent cougregations as 
other denominations? Is it because we have 
4 net truth on our side, or rather becatse we are 
: not equally industrious, or lastly, because. we 
have not equal talentr Without designing ta 
offend, I think. it is the last. Let.us, havea 
educated ministry, and there is abundant reasom 
4 . to believe, we shall: have opulent, as welf as nu~ 
merous, congregations. 
In answer to. the last objection,—That we. 
already have an institution for the;education of 
young men. I would: confess, that, limited; as: 
I must take the liberty to say it now is, it hag 4 
done some good, and, indeed, it would be un- : 
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grateful in one who has experienced its benefit, 
not toacknowledge it. But theinstitutionisupon 
so small ascale, and the exertions in its support 
are so feeble, that it is altogether inadequate to 
the attainment of the object for which 1 am now 
contending.* And unless more vigorous ex- 
- ertions be made, more efficient means be adopt- 
ed, considering the rapid progress of knowledge, 
and the activity of our opponents, our cause 
cannot, in my opinion, be honourably main- 
tained, or successfully propagated. 

If an apology be necessary for my having taken 
up so much of your time in recommending you 
to use additional efforts for procuring a well- 
educated ministry; I have. only this to offer, 


* This declaration having been construed to mean, that, © 
Taz Generar Bartist Epucation Socrery, instituted 
in 1794, is not worth supporting. I think it necessary to 
observe, I am far from indulging such an opinion. Indeed, 
though two years only are allowed for study, Iregard it as an im- 

portant point gained, that young men should learn enough to 
know their want of learning. And being fully persuaded 
this advantage has resulted from the support of that institu. 
tion, I should sincerely regret its dissolufion, or that any 
. thing in this discourse should at all contribute to that end.. 
Many of our churches still remain in want of ministers, it 
must, therefore, be obvious to every reflecting mind, that, 
Tar Generar Baptist Epucarion Socrery can contri+ 
bute but slightly to supply the deficiencies, though on its pre- 
sent circumscribed plan, it is deserving of every encourage- 
ment. 
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that I am desirous of seeing my brethren remove 
the imputation cast on us s0 frequently, of 
having no men of real talent or learning among 
us.* 

However just this imputation may be thought 
by some persons we are persuaded the General 
Baptists, as a body, have hitherto been inferior 
to no denomination of Christians in plain scrip- 
tural knowledge, and moral worth. Many of 
them, I believe, are fully sensible of the impor- 
tance and necessity of immediately adopting 
the best probable means for obtaining an in- 
crease of respectable ministers among them ; 
and that they only need to have those means 
pointed out in order to their adoption. But 
should any other plan promise greater success 
than what I have so earnestly recommended, I 
shall rejoice in seeing it put into execution. 


_ ® Having learned with regret that the above imputation 
was considered as my own, instead of that of our opponents ; 


I feel myself called upon to declare my full conviction, that. 
we have ministers among us of considerable native talent. 


But who, through want of education, are prevented from 
rising to that eminence for which they are naturally qualified. 
With respect to those General Baptist Ministers who are now 


considered as men of learning, it is a remarkable fact, that 
they have all been educated among the Presbyterians and. 


Caly inists. 
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For after all, I am fully persuaded that no 
talents however splendid, no learning however 
extensive, no eloquence however imposing, are 
~ of equal importance, or at all comparable with 
integrity of mitid, uprightness of intention, 
ardency of zéal, fervency of devotion, benevo- 
lence of heart, and universal righteousness. 

To conclude, you, my friends, as ministers, 
are under peculiat obligations to “let your light 
shine before men in such a manner, that they 
may seé your good works, and glorify yer 
father who is in heaven.” 

By your union of the two characters of mini- 
sters and tradesmen, you are exposed above all 
others to the constant observation of your 
Christian brethren, and of mankind in general. 
Alt your conduct will be strictly scrutinized, 
and every public act will be tried by the pre- 
cepts you deliver from your pulpits. 

You have’ it in your power by mixing with. 
your fellow Christians in the concerns of the 
world, to shew them that the Gospel of Jesus is 
fitted not only for regulating the passions in 
private, but also for governing thé whole con- 


duct .in public, to encourage them by your 
preserioe to sistain with dignity the difficulties 
afi? trials attendant on mortality: to convince 
them of the practicability of being engaged in 
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business in the week, and of detaching the 
thoughts from the concerns and interests of the 
present life to fix them on religion, with every 
returning sabbath. But if in any thing you fall 
short in the exhibition of a truly Christian tem- 
per and behaviour, you will do much more harm 
to the cause of truth and righteousness, than 
those ministers who have less to do with the 
busy concerns uf human life. | 

May we all remember whether preachers | or 
hearers, that we are under indispensible obliga- 
tions as Christians to “Jet our light shine be- 
fore men.” It was not only by the doctrines 
which the apostles taught, that they were the 
lights of the world; but also by their holy lives. 
May it also be our ambition and our happiness 
to be just in our dealings, temperate in our en- 
joyments, sober in our deportment, instructive 
in our conversation, amiable in our tempers, 
charitable in our judgments, liberal in our senti- 
ments, sincere in our profession, ardent in our 
zeal, fervent in our devotions, and virtuous in our 
lives. Let us “ weep with them that weep, and 
rejoice with them that do rejoice.” Let us 
strive to instruct the ignorant, to comfort the 
distressed, to strengthen the weak, to confirm 
the wavering, to protect oppressed innocence, to 


clothe the naked, to feed the hungry, and to 
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diffuse light-and happiness around us, as far as 
our influencéends. Thus shall we best glorify 
our heavenly father, honour our Saviour, and 


imduce others to copy our example. Amen. 
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